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The Unconquerable 


M ax never falls so low that lie cannot 
rise again. He who has conquered 
himself can never be enslaved by enemies. 

How many of us have been thinking of 
the good news that came the other day from 
a prison camp in Germany ? Good news from 
such a source is good indeed, and in truth it 
is news that should lift up our hearts. 

It comes from a prisoner of war who was 
captured at Dunkirk, in the darkest hour of 
our nation’s history, and was carried off to 
Germany, the home of unthinkable infamy, 
yet is perfectly happy, an eloquent rebuke 
to every pessimist alive. He is happy because 
lie knows that the life of man and the 
future of the world are not at the mercy of the 
barbarian and his bombs. 

He lives in an unfurnished house, sits on a 
stool, and sleeps in a wooden bunk, but he 
feels as alive as the day he arrived, for they 
are well off for literature—all the great ones. 
He reads Shakespeare’s “ Come unto these 
yellow sands ” and is back on a Pembroke¬ 
shire beach. He reads Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and is sitting on a bank of thyme, 
oxlips, and violets in Sussex. He lives 
through the wonderful scene in Capulet’s hall, 
hearing the sound of dancing feet, “ and 
then everything in a state of suspended 
animation while Romeo and Juliet speak.” 

Happiness Within Our Own Control 

We shall probably think him slightly mad, 
he says, when we read all this, but he is 
trying to show us how he can still experience 
most intense enjoyment in a prison camp ; 
and then he adds the glorious words that, 
as for this war, it must be suffered and gone 
through with, " for the Spirit of Liberty is 
everything in this life.” 

If that is not good news we have had no 
good news from anywhere. It means that 
our captive countrymen are not necessarily 
wearing their lives away-in misery, but that 
they may be living lives of dignity and hope, 
strengthening their faith and building up 
for. themselves infinite resources in the years 
to come. But the lesson is for all of us, 
especially for those who are young, carving 
out their destiny. It means that our happi¬ 
ness in life is within our own control. 

H°w simple it seems that a lonely man in a 
desperate hour should be reading a book, 
and yet how marvellous that what lie reads 
should lift him out of his loneliness and raise 
him above his grief. He is transported to 
another world. He has a source of happiness 
no enemy can touch. He has remembered his 
Creator in the days of his t’outh and has 
become the master of the powers within him. 
He has hold of the invisible threads of life 
whicii link us with past and future and with 
all time and space. 

Mind Cannot Be Enslaved 

When Shakespeare thought for a moment 
of these yellow sands he had the power of 
bringing that same thought to us in another 
three hundred years. When he thrilled with 
the memory of a bank on which the wild 
thyme blows, he had the power of bringing 
it before the eyes of millions then unborn. 
When he set Romeo and Juliet speaking at 
the balcony lie was creating hours of enchant¬ 
ment for millions of people, moving them to 
laughter or to tears. He had the power of 
immortality within him. 

If we think of that for a moment it will 
not be hard for us to refuse to listen to the 


nonsense that the human mind can be 
enslaved by a thing like a Nazi. The fact that 
the German people have never been free, 
have never risen to the height of' human 
power and clasped hands with divinity, has 
made it possible for Germany to become the 
last Slave State on earth, and to follow 
the whip wherever it drives them ; but it is 
no indictment of men who have been free. 
Those who have known liberty will never 
let it go. Too well they know the boundless 
happiness within their reach. Too well they 
know how high their spirit soars above the 
troubles of this world. 

Calm in All Storms 

As Shakespeare had within him this 
wonderful power, so we have the power to 
plant within us the enchantment he created 
for all time. That is the wonder of a book. 
That is the secret of the English literature 
that has become the greatest single source 
of delight on'the face of the earth. It is 
there for all mankind, and it is ours for the 
asking. It is the key to happiness whatever 
affliction may befall us. It is the assurance 
of a life of dignity and serenity though 
the wolves should devour our possessions. 
We have said before on this page that the 
moral beauty of Jesus and the majesty of 
Shakespeare are the noblest inspirations this 
world has, and we, who belong to the race 
which has given them expression in imperish¬ 
able language, may well be uplifted in these 
dark hours to ponder on these things. 

|t will save us from infinite sorrow to love' 
books., It will keep us calm in a thousand 
storms to have as our companions the 
great spirits of all time. We are building up, 
when we love books and read them, a bank of 
delight on which we can draw a cheque of 
happiness whenever we please, and no 
millionaire can buy such happiness with 
his gold. Books are better than kingdoms,- 
Macaulay told a little girl one day. If any one 
would make him the’ greatest king that ever 
lived, he said, with palaces and gardens and 
line dinners, and wines and coaches, ■ and 
beautiful clothes, and hundreds of servants, on 
condition that he should not read books, he 
would not be a king, he would rather be a 
poor man in a garret with plenty of books 
than a king who did not love reading. 

Great Allies 

We have suffered greatly, God knows, 
and our burdens are almost too heavy to be 
borne, but we know where our strength lies. 
We are not to be cast down by misfortune, 
or overthrown by circumstance. We have 
great allies, the powers within that do not 
fail, whatever enemies may do without. 
Let us cherish them and strengthen them, 
and create for ourselves boundless resources 
that nothing can destroy. Greater than the 
commander of armies, more powerful than 
the lord of the kingdom, is he who is the 
captain of his soul, and it is a power within 
the reach of all. 

thank our countryman from the German 

camp whose barbed wire cannot hold 
him captive, who knows, as we know, that 
sorrow endureth for the niglit, but joy 
cometh in the morning. No depths can 
drown him. No grief can break his heart. 
No dark hours loaded with evil fate can drag 
him down, for he has set himself upon 
Olympus and in his heart is a peace that 
passes understanding. Arthur Mee 
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Five Swans 

E V ’ EN a big bird might not seem 
much of a threat to an aero¬ 
plane, but there have been 61 
accidents to planes due to col¬ 
lision with birds. Mr Allen 
Morse, who has collected the 
records of these occurrences, men¬ 
tions one in which a flock of five 
swans flew right at an aeroplane 
by night. 

One swan penetrated the lead¬ 
ing edge of the left wing, a 
second swan tore off part of the 
vertical stabiliser, the third 


and a Plane 

dented an engine case, and the 
fourth and fifth went through 
the propellers. A swan weighs 
21 pounds, and is a formidable 
projectile, but at these high 
speeds collision with a small bird 
may be dangerous. A small bird 
which encountered one plane 
passed through the windshield 
and the bulkhead. 1 and went on 
through the length of the cabin 
and crashed through the end 
wall of the cabin, to finish up in 
the baggage compartment. 


Something Good in the Shark 


^ new reputation has been 
acquired by the shark. It is 
being actively fished along 
America’s Pacific toast for the 
sake of its shark liver oil, which 
ranks with cod liver oil and 
halibut oil as a valuable medicine 
rich in vitamins. 

The soup fin shark stands 
highest in the scale as a vitamin 
provider, and its reputation as 
such eclipses the estimation felt 


for its shark fin soup in China. 
But even the dog-fish shark 
(familiar to us all under the 
more pleasant name of rock 
salmon) has good vitamin value, 
and every kind of shark provides 
oil good enough to enrich mar¬ 
garine, of the food of stock 
cattle. At this rate the shark will 
presently be held as the friend of 
man, but it remains true that the 
only good shark is a dead one. 



A May Morning 
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Woe to the Conqueror 

By a Russian Correspondent 

"\Y7hen Hitler suffers from insomnia, and at times drowses 
” into nightmare, spectres of times long past appear at his 
bedside. They shake their heads in reproach, as if saying: 
“You; too, are following the path along which adventurers 
and fortune-hunters can expect only ignominious doom.” 

That is the path of trfe con- Russia grew and gained 
querors who tried to penetrate strength. She became a united 


deep into Russia and subjugate 
the Russian people. 

The vast plain of Russia is not 
separated from Russians western 
neighbours either by stormy seas 
or steep mountains. It seems 
easily accessible. Prom time im¬ 
memorial, ' with greedy eyes 
foreign robbers looked on this 
plain,, which abounds in fertile 
soil, forests, and ores. They 
thought the way there was broad 
and open, and the people feeble 
and sluggish. Captivated by 
their own military power, they 
marched headlong into this 
country. 

They all met their doom. The' 
march into Russia has always 
turned out fatally for foreign 
empires with all their ad¬ 
venturous generals and famous 
armies. It was not only men but 
reputations that were destroyed 
in the broad Russian plains. 
Russia has buried the fame of 
many historic figures that laid 
claim to immortality. 

The German Knights of the 
Teutonic and Livonian Orders 
were proud conquerors, but the 
famous Russian General, Alex¬ 
ander Nevsky, in the battle on 
the ice of Lake Chud sent to 
the bottom both the German, 
Knights and their military fame. 
Those orders which represented 
the robber dens of the German 
medieval conquerors were dealt 
a mortal blow. 

Nevsky’s Prophecy 

It was Nevsky who uttered the 
prophetic words: “Go and tell 
the people far and wide in foreign 
lands that Russia is alive. They 
need have no fears if they want 
to visit us as guests, but should 
anyone come to us with . the 
sword, by the sword he -will 
perish. On this the Russian land 
stands and will always stand.” 

In that epoch, at the dawn of 
the Russian State, the Mongols 
invaded Russia. Genghis Khan, 
succeeded for a time • in sub¬ 
jugating the land. But what was 
the upshot? The destruction of 
the vast Mongolian Empire. In 
1380, Prince Dmitry Donskoy 
defeated the Tartar troops in 
battle on Kulikovo Field, and so 
made a beginning with the 
liberation of Russia. “An honest 
death is better than a life of 
shame,” said the courageous 
prince, and the Russians followed 
his lead. The Tartar yoke was 
overthrown. Only historic 
memorials remain of the Mongol 
Empire. 


But the 17th - century 
in a period when -in- 


realm, 
ushered 

temal strife weakened the State. 
Polish conquerors decided to 
take advantage of that state of 
affairs, but they were driven out. 

Doomed Invaders 

The 18th century saw troops of 
the Swedish adventurer, King 
Charles the Twelfth, overrun¬ 
ning the Russian plains. He 
tried to invade Russia through 
the Ukraine. But all invasion 
routes, whether from north, west, 
east, or south, led the invaders 
to their doom. - In the Battle of 
Poltava the Russian , Army, 
headed by Peter the Great, 
defeated the Swedes, and the ad¬ 
venturous Charles lost not only 
the battle but his career and 
Sweden’s future. Only an acci¬ 
dent saved him from death. 

The 19th century was ushered 
in by Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia. Like Hitler’s, the great 
Corsican’s army was considered 
invincible. In 1812 it was defeated 
and destroyed in Russia. Napo¬ 
leon’s Empire was dealt a fatal 
blow from which it never re¬ 
covered. 

The fate of the German Kaiser 
in 1918 is still fresh in memory. 
Russia played an outstanding 
part in the defeat of German 
imperialism. German troops igno- 
miniously fled from the .Ukraine. 

It was in fierce fighting against 
the Germans that the Red Army 
was born. Today the Red Army 
has buried the myth of th‘e in¬ 
vincibility of the German Army. 

Such has been the inglorious 
path of the conquerors who 
encroached on the independence 
of the Russian people. That is 
the law of Russian history. Some 
ascribe this to the vastness of 
the Russian plains, the severity 
of the climate, the great numbers 
of the people; but, important as 
these natural factors are, they 
cannot explain the phenomenon, 
invariably recurring at different 
stages of culture and technique, 
transcending space and climate. 

The real explanation lies in 
the historic character of .the 
Russian people itself, in its soul, 
vast as its plains, severe and 
powerful as its winter, freedom- 
loving as its steppes and rivers. 
Its lofty sense of national honour 
and its ardent love for the 
country—herein lies the strength 
of the Russian people. That is 
the wall against which'the would- 
be conquerors dash themselves to 
pieces. 


Little News 
Reeis 

Princess Elizabeth has 
registered at an Employment 
Exchange in the uniform of .a 
Girl Guide. 

The Russian Ambassador has 
unveiled a bust of Lenin, founder 
of the Soviet Republic, outside the 
house in which Lenin lived at 
Finsbury 40 years ago. 

There are still living three.men 
7 cho have been members of the 
House of Commons and are over 
SO; the oldest (Mr Henry Bruce 
Armstrong, of Armagh) is nearly 
98 years old. 

r j'iiE Red Cross now sends a 
weekly ten-pound box of 
food to over-90,000 prisoners of 
war in German and Italian 
camps. 

Nettles are being grown for 
paper-making in Dumbartonshire. 

In Moscow a conference has 
just been held by scientists, 
writers,: dramatists, actors, and 
journalists to discuss Shake¬ 
speare! 

Phe L C C now supplies meals at 
cost price to one in every 
four of its school children. 

Beginning Friday, May 8. a series 
of fortnightly news-letters from 
America will be heard in the 
BBC Children's Hour. 

The Boys’ Brigade suggests 
. that its companies should arrange 
holidays on camp lines, using 
schools or church halls where 
tents cannot be obtained, and 
helping farmers ivhcrever 
possible. 

The Savings- Group of an 
LMS Railway depot at Saltiey 
near Birmingham have as a 
target the price of a heavy goods 
engine of the type sent overseas 
to carry supplies to the Russian 
armies. 

In a message to Congress Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt has asked for the 
imposition of additional taxation, 
which is so heavy that no one will 
have a higher net income than 
£6000. 

Scout News Reel 

Memorial .Fund has been 
started for B-P, all money 
subscribed to be turned into War 
Bonds and used to provide a 
London centre of World Scout¬ 
ing. 

The Cornwell Scout Decoration 
hits been awarded to ten-year-old 
Stephen Cunclilfe, who lias bravely 
suffered for nearly three years the 
consequences of severe burns. 

The £50 raised by the Gang 
Show staged by the 2nd Heck- 
rnondwike Scout Troop has been 
given to the Red Cross Fund and 
the Hospital Mission to Seamen. 

{JURiNc the local Warship Week 
Camberwell Scouts invested 
£152. 
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Driving Us to Save 

Mow that we have all had time to consider the Budget we sec 
* ’ how clearly it stands out as an example 'of austerity by 
compulsion. An extra twopence a pint on beer, 4s 8d more a 
bottle on whisky, and a good deal more on tobacco means that 
we are being firmly persuaded to reduce our consumption of these 
things and to buy Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds instead. 

We differ from Hitler in so liberal rearrangement made by 
many things that it is almost a the Budget is very much to- the 

advantage of the workers. No 
single person will have tax de¬ 
ducted in a week in which he 
earns less than £ 2 , and no mar-' 
ried man less than £3. If a 
worker has one. child there is no 
deduction unless he receives 
more than £4 a week, and if he 
has two children the exemption 
rises to £5. 

Largely relieved of income tax, 
the small wage-earner can almost 
avoid heavy taxation by giving up 
beer, spirits, and tobacco. That he 
is unlikely to do, but we may hope 
the raised taxes will lead to a 
considerable reduction in the con¬ 
sumption oC articles which add 
nothing-to the lives of those who 
indulge in them and cost us much 
in ships and men, which we can 
ill-afford at the present time. 


pleasure to be able to agree with 
him that to buy tobacco is a folly. 
Sir Kingsley Wood does not de¬ 
nounce tobacco; he merely raises 
the price' of the cheapest cigar- 
. ettes from 61d.to 9d for ten, and 
anyone who cares to give nearly 
a penny for a small cigarette 
must have strange ideas of the 
value of money. 

These strange ideas are further 
illustrated by a current adver¬ 
tisement of a lady’s blouse priced 
at £7 10s and a hat to wear with 
it priced £5 5sh And we saw.a 
silly pair of shoes the other day 
marked 105 shillings. 

Of very wide interest are the 
income tax -concessions to 
6 , 000,000 workers who since the 
war have been liable to tax. A 


Escape From Java 


most people Sergeant Harry 
Hayes is a tall, handsome 
Texan,,who has spent 16 years in 
the United States Army Air 
Corps; but to 18 men and women 
and children he is more than just 
a flyer. He is a mirdcle man. 

His story opens at an aero¬ 
drome in Java, with the guns of 
the Japanese thundering ten 
miles away. Harry Hayes, with 
18 American, British, and Dutch 
people, had missed the last 
- evacuation ship and was racking 
his brains for some means of 
escape. The airfield was a sorry 
spectacle. It was littered with 
the wrecks of one B 18 and three 
flying fortresses. 

The American flyer examined 
the B 18 and decided that he 
could patch it up- and fly it to 
safety. Two days of hard work 
and the plane was ready to leave, 
when a cloud of Japanese zero 
fighters zoomed down, raked the 
aerodrome, and left the B 18 in 
flames. 

Once more the horrified little 
group looked to the Yankee for 


help. He already had his eye on. 
one of the flying fortresses, but 
even if it could be repaired he 
didn’t know how to fly it. Yet 
anything was worth trying in 
such a desperate situation. For 
the next five days and nights he 
and 60 Dutch workers used every 
ounce of. their ingenuity in re¬ 
pairing the giant, using parts 
from two other planes. 

At last the machine was ready 
to leave. The 18 people climbed 
in and, with a prayer in their 
hearts for their gallant pilot, the 
great machine rose slowly in the 
direction of Australia. 

But the dangers were not over. 
Because of their heavy load they 
could not fly above 3000 feet, and 
were an easy target for enemy 
attack. Also they had no map 
aboard. How Harry Hayes^ 
manipulated the intricate con¬ 
trols for those 1300 miles and 
made a landing on an Australian 
aerodrome is just- another 
chapter of this remarkable ad¬ 
venture, but he made it, and 
saved the lives of 18 people. 


In His Father’s Steps 


'J'he multitude of those who lis¬ 
tened to the impressive en¬ 
thronement of Archbishop 
Temple at Canterbury will be 
interested to know that, like his 
father, also Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr Temple is a 
total abstainer. 

It is just seventy years since 
the first Archbishop Temple 
stood on a temperance platform 
at Exeter while a mob threw 

The Two Pitts 


flour-bags at him and made him 
white as snow. 

It is about half that time since 
the new Archbishop first felt a 
little shy at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to see his glass of water 
carried into the Hall for supper 
amid loud cheers. 

He It was who, introduced 
water-drinking at these suppers 
when he was a young Fellow of 
Queen’s. 

Empire Youth 


This Kind World 

The little old gentleman began 
digging for victory early this 
year. He meant to have a good 
crop of vegetables, he said. 

Then he fell ill. and even now 
he has only partially recovered, 
and it will be' weeks before he can 
work in his garden. For all that, 
, his potatoes are in, • his seeds 
sown, and everything is in readi¬ 
ness for early summer. It seems 
that as soon as the little old 
gentleman went to bed his neigh¬ 
bour, who is older still, set to work 
to look after things, digging not 
only his own garden but his 
neighbour’s too. 


A Word From 
Florence Nightingale 

One of, our readers in the 
country has just seen a book 
given by .Florence Nightingale to 
the husband of one of her old 
servants 46 years -ago. Miss 
Nightingale wrote these words 
inside the book, which was called 
“ Brave British Soldiers ”: 

And may we imitate the good 
old soldiers within our memory 
in loving our comrades as our-’ 
selves, in pare religion and loving 
obedience to God — in'kindness to 
animals, and in keeping up the 
honour of our village as they did 
of their Regiment. 


A Scout Troop in Wirral are 
offering their services to allot- 
ment*hoIders, and, in return, ask 
for a donation to be put into the 
Red Cross collecting box which 
they take with them. 

Among salvage which Scouts 
had collected was found £31 in 
Savings Stamps; the owners were 
soon found and the stamps re¬ 
turned. 

THINGS SEEN 

A robin and a mouse sharing a 
bit of cheese. 

A parrot in a garden cage 
scattering his seed for other 
birds, clearly amused by. their 
scrambling for it. 


The Editor much regrets that 
in the story of Australia, which' 
has been appearing in the.C N, 
an injustice is done to the 
memory of Lord Chatham, the 
elder Pitt. The history of the 
second half of the 18th century 
leads to much confusion owing, 
to the fact that both William 
Pitts were prominent in public 
life, and the C N unfortunately 
fell into the familiar confusion 
and blamed the elder instead of 
the younger Pitt for keeping back 
the development of Australia. It 
is the son and not the father who 
started using Australia as a 
prison-house and thereby put off 
its proper development for two 
generations. 


Empire Youth Sunday was 
nobly kept last week with ser¬ 
vices on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic, one being a joint service with 
the ocean between its two parts. 

At the Sunday morning service 
in Westminster Abbey a young 
Naval officer spoke earnestly 
and the Dean read some pages 
from John Buchan’s last book.. 
At the evening service an officer 
of the American Embassy read 
the lesson in the Abbey and a 
British.Embassy officer in Wash¬ 
ington spoke in Washington 
Cathedral. In the Abbey part 
of the evening service, a moving 
address was given by a young 
officer who has lost his sight in 
the war. 
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AN IDEA FROM A 
DAFFODIL PATGH 

“Out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” 'The Bible’s only 
fiddle has suggested a theory 
to an expert versed in botany and 
geology who lives in an area 
where daffodils and other Spring 
blooms were this year of un¬ 
exampled splendour. 

Needless to say, tliey were not 
of last year’s planting; many of 
them had been in the same posi¬ 
tion for years. The weather last 
year was altogether unfavourable 
for the ripening of the bulbs after 
their flowers and foliage had died 
eff; we had cold, drought, and 
prolonged spells of chilly rain, 
with little of the sunshine that 
orings perfection to bulbs for the 
following year’s blooming. 

Yet after a summer and 
autumn of conditions so adverse 
here were these superb flowers 
like golden trumpets, theirTeaves 
of deep rich green. How could 
the wonder be accounted for? 
The theory of the expert is that 
as honey was gathered from the 
oedy of the lion that Samson had 
slain, this exceptional'splendour 
was the fruit of violence. The 
area has been heavily bombed, 
;he open earth torn up and 
shaken far and wide by giant 
oarachute-bombs. The result. 
■,his expert holds, is that the soil 
has been so stirred that the 
spring flowers profited as though 
solossal forks and hoes had been 
.it work, making the earth more 
Tuitful than ever before. That 
■s the theory; the C N ventures 
no comment. 

GRAND OLD MAN 

The Grand Old Man of Burgh 
St Peter, a lonely parish in South 
Norfolk, has passed away at the 
ige of 1)1, with a wonderful record 
}f Christian service to his credit. 

He was Mr George Jeffries, for 
seventy years a Sunday School 
teacher in the parish of Wheat- 
rcre. He was also churchwarden 
there for 53 years, serving under 
seven rectors. 

THE ODD 91 

We do not know how many 
men, women, and children are 
engaged on war work, but the 
number must be many millions, 
and. there is no doubt that the 
country has now far more people 
employed in essential occupations 
than ever before. 

It is also, of course, quite a new 
thing for British workers to be 
employed under compulsion, and 
it is good to know that of all 
these millions the number prose¬ 
cuted for offences under the 
essential work orders or for refus¬ 
ing to obey directions is under 
one thousand. 

The number of those prosecuted 
down to March 31 last was 773; 
the number of cases in which 
sentences of imprisonment were 
imposed amounted to 91. 

TWO CORPORALS 

Two corporals were cut off from 
their unit outside Tobruk, and 
found a wounded officer. They 
carried him on a stretcher 200 
miles for 33 days behind the 
enemy lines. They hid during the 
daytime and trudged on at night. 
He had to have bandages and 
medical supplies, so they raided 
an Italian field ambulance. They 
also raided enemy food stores 
when they were unable to buy 
bully beef from the Bedouin 
Arabs. Both these brave men. 
Thomas Clowes of Manchester and 
Corporal tvell of Nelson, have re¬ 
ceived the Military Medal. 


End of a 100-Year-Old Tale 
The Jewels of King Miguel 


'T'he story of a King of Portugal who lost 
his throne and lived in exile for 30 years 
in the middle of last century has been 


recalled by a decision made at long last the 
other day in Lisbon’s law-courts. He was 
King Miguel the First. 


For 109 years his heirs, the 
State, and the old royal family of 
the Braganzas have been dis¬ 
puting before the ■ judges the 
ownership of the jewels left by 
the King, a collection valued at 
£18,000 and including the 
insignia of the Golden Fleece, 
one of the most illustrious of the 
European Orders of Knighthood, 
founded by the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy who captured Joan of Arc. 

When Napoleon invaded 
Portugal in 1807 its King John 
the Sixth, loyal to his British 
allies, refused to submit, and 
exiled himself to Portugal’s 
colony of Brazil. Having made 
his son Pedro the Fourth Em¬ 
peror of that country, John 
returned home in 1820. On his 
death six years later this son, 
Pedro, decided to reign over 
Brazil, which had been made an 
independent State. So, after re¬ 
modelling Portugal on a parlia¬ 
mentary system, Pedro resigned 
the Portuguese throne and went 

HOME HOLIDAYS 

Readers of the C N were told 
last year how many industrial 
towns brought seaside holidays to 
home-keeping workers. One of 
the first and most full of ideas 
was Huddersfield in Yorkshire. 

This town and all the others 
will make home holidays again 
this year, and with more and 
better ideas, but the interesting 
point is 'that towns all over the 
country have taken up the idea, 
and are helping their townsfolk 
to get a jolly and healthy holiday 
at home. All towns on a river,’or 
near a lake, have their task 
greatly simplified, for the pre¬ 
sence of water in the landscape 
makes Britishers feel that they 
really are having a holiday, and 
it is often easy to give children 
and adults good places to bathe 
and play. Ramblers in the North 
are asking for closed moors, 
woods, and mountains to be 
opened during wartime. 


to Brazil. Before he left he 
appointed his seven-year-old 
daughter Maria da Gloria as his 
successor on condition that his 
younger brqther Miguel acted as 
Regent and married her. 

Now Miguel was a worthless 
fellow and gathered round him 
all the reactionaries, while the 
supporters of his brother’s new 
Constitution supported the little 
girl. The old Cortes was sum¬ 
moned and elected Miguel King 
in 1828, but he ruled so ill that 
there was Civil War, Pedro him¬ 
self raising an army in America 
and Canning and Palmerston 


1000 Extra Chances 
of Life 

^ most remarkable demonstra¬ 
tion of the success of 
inoculation against diphtheria 
has been shown in Scotland. 

Out of 389,000 children not 
treated there were 418 deaths, 
more than one in a thousand. 

Out of 766,000 treated there 
was only one death, one in more 
than three-quarters of a million. 

The figures are given by the 
Chief Medical Officer, Sir Wilson 
Jameson, and they refer to the 
year 1941. 

BLACKCOATS MAN 
THE FACTORIES 

A pleasing report comes from 
the Midlands of clerks and other 
blackcoated workers running a 
volunteer service to give relief to 
hardworking munition workers. 
The membership is said to be over 
1000. The relief is given to efiable 
hard-pressed workers doing heavy 
jobs to get leave on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. This 
means that the volunteers under¬ 
take serious business such - as 
working heavy lathes. The mem¬ 
bership of the volunteer force in¬ 
cludes teachers and shopkeepers 
as well as clerks, and women as 
well as men. 


warning off any foreigners wh6 
might interfere. The’ end came, 
with the defeat of Miguel’s fleet- 
off Cape St Vincent by a fleet 
commanded by Sir Charles 
Napier, and Miguel was compelled 
to leave the country, protesting. 
His rights of Portuguese citizen¬ 
ship for himself and his heirs 
were declared forfeit, and he 
settled in Rome, dying in 1866. 

The royal jewels were left 
behind in Lisbon safe in a bank, 
and became the subject of dis¬ 
puted ownership for over a 
century. The judges have now- 
decided that the legal owner is 
Dom Duarte, Miguel's descend¬ 
ant, and pretender to Portugal’s 
throne. But Dom Duarte is in 
exile and must not return, while 
there is a law which forbids the 
export of all objects of historic 
value. So these jew-els are likely 
to remain in the strong-rooms of 
Lisbon, unless the Republican 
State decides to buy them and 
the heir is willing to sell them. 

ASK MY SERVANT 

We read. thrilling stories of 
escapes from France of people 
loyal to the Allied cause and to 
the fallen France that we used to 
love and admire. Many are the 
perils, many the pardonable de¬ 
ceptions to which the unhappy 
people have to resort—forged 
passports, assumed names, and so 
on, in order to reach England 
and freedom. 

How happy the harried victims 
would be if they could practise, 
the simple plan of one of the 
haughty beauties of the Court of 
Napoleon the Third. A princess, 
she became a mere Madame van 
der Sloote by marriage and de¬ 
spised her new description. Order¬ 
ing goods to be sent to her home 
from a shop in Paris she 
answered, when asked for her 
name, “ I was born Princess de la 
Tremouille; ask my servant for 
my other name—I do not know 
it.”' , . 



BUTTERFLIES* 
AND BEES 

With May come the friendly 
insects—the honey bees, for ex¬ 
ample, concerning which an ex¬ 
pert at Rothamstead would have 
us know that they should be 
prized, not for their honey, which 
has no vitamins, but for the in¬ 
valuable work they do by dis¬ 
tributing the pollen they gather 
on the fruit trees and the seed 
crops. We should fare ill with¬ 
out their aid in pollination. 

Less friendly are the butter¬ 
flies, against which the Beard of 
Agriculture warns of the evil ■ 
Cabbage White, and tells us how 
to frustrate its destruction of our 
cabbages. It will presently be 
reinforced by immigrants from 
abroad, some harmful and some 
beautiful. Last year we had 
many of these visitors, the 
Greater White (wanted by no¬ 
body), the Painted Lady, and the 
Red. Admiral among them. They 
come sometimes in myriads, and 
never go back, for they cannot 
survive our ’ winter. 1 Butterfly 
migration is a mystery even to 
Dr Landsborough Thomson, the 
great authority on it, and the sou 
of our old C N friend. Sir Arthur 
Thomson, of Aberdeen. 

A PANAMA HIGHWAY 

It has taken war to give the 
world a good road across Panama. 
The distance Is only 48 miles, so 
that it can be readily traversed 
by land, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, In a couple of hours or so. 
So far, the work has only reached 
the dimensions of a one-way road, 
cut through the jungle; its use in 
wartime will be apparent. Now n 
double concrete highway is being 
made during the dry season. 

CHURCH MODEL 

Sir John Leman School at 
Beccles in Suffolk, founded in 
Elizabethan days by a Lord 
Mayor of London, has just staged 
an excellent exhibition of 
hobbies. On view were all sorts 
of things made or collected by 
the pupils during the long Black¬ 
out hours. 

An outstanding exhibit was an 
amazing model by a Beccles boy, 
not yet 13, of the parish church, 
which is one of the finest in East 
Anglia. It had taken him about 
three months to- make. Before 
starting work the lad made a 
careful study of the plans of the 
church and paid several visits to 
the building. Everything was 
constructed to scale, and lighting 
was provided. When the -=\xu 
was lifted off, the careful execu¬ 
tion of the seating was seen to be 
a feature of the interior. 

“ It is very beautiful, ” was the 
comment of Mr A. E. Groom, the 
church organist, who.was one of 
many to admire the exhibit. 

THE ONE-PIECE 
TOWN 

Somewhere in the West Country 
a town to meet wartime needs is 
being built—a model estate 
planned on communal lines. 
There will be a thousand houses, 
and the streets will radiate from 
a community centre which will 
consist of shops, schools, churches, 
a picture house, an inn, and an 
institute. There will be a hall, 
big and convenient enough for 
theatricals, concerts, and dances, 
as well as meetings for all the 
many organisations of these busy 
days. •' 

Though this new town is meant 
to meet the problems of the hour, 
it is hoped that architects and 
others will be inspired with new 
ideas for peaceful days. 
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Vulgarity at 
Broadcasting House 

VWe continue to receive pro¬ 
tests against the growing 
vulgarity of the language toler¬ 
ated by the B B C,-many of them 
prompted by the title of a play 
the other night. 

It seems to us that such things 
might well be left altogether 
alone, and the C N much regrets 
that the religious directors of the 
BBC appear to have less and 
less influence in its councils. We 
are hoping that the nation will 
renew its faith as well as its youth 
when the war is over, but the 
B B C is apparently not among 
the optimists in this respect. 

© 

THE HUNS 

|t appears desirable to explain, 
for the sake of some of our 
people who would seem to be 
unduly considerate for the evil¬ 
doers who are overthrowing, the 
world, that the Germans have 
always rejoiced in the title of the 
Huns. 

It was given them by the 
Kaiser before the last war,- in 
one of the glorious hours in 
which he was shaking his mailed 
list at the yellow races. He was 
sending out troops to put down 
a rebellion in China, and in his 
last words to them pressed 
them to win for themselves the 
title of the Huns who fought 
under Attila. In all their wars 
ever since the Germans have 
earnestly sought for and richly 
won this low distinction given 
them by the highest German. 

© 

In God’s Good Time 

ast autumn a lonely Nazi 
pilot dropped a bomb in 
the middle of a field. ■ He did 
no damage beyond leaving an 
ugly scar on a green hillside. 

A few days ago the writer 
approached the crater, heard a 
whirr of wings, and watched a 
lark soar into the sky, singing as 
it climbed. Its thanksgiving 
over, it fell to earth again, 
returning to its nest in the crater. 

It seemed to us that here was 
a parable intended to remind us 
that in God’s good time the scars 
of war will all be healed, and 
sorrow give place to singing. 


Wee John Was 
Sleeping 

From a Correspondent 

Among the passengers awaiting 
^ the early train at a small 
station in the glory of a spring 
morning was a soldier returning 
from leave, a man of peace 
accoutred for war. His mother 
was there to see him off and 
those near him heard him speak 
of his garden. 

“ Av,” he said, with quiet 
satisfaction, “ the crocuses are 
coming out.” There was silence 
for a little, and then : “ Wee 

John was sleeping when I came 
away,’’ he said. Just that, but 
the look on his face stabbed my 
heart. 

God grant us strength and 
courage and resolution—make us 
good enough—to wage this war 
as a crusade, so that in the days 
to come quiet men may live at 
home, go out to their.work in 
the morning and in the evening 
tend their gardens, have time to 
dream and heart to build—to 
build,, with God, that better 
world in v'hich “ wee John ” 

' may find the enduring things, 
without money and without 
price, for which his father and his 
grandfather laid down their lives. 

© 

To Everybody Alive 

|t would have cost the State 
-£25,000,000, the voyages of 
many ships and perhaps many 
lives, to import the paper and 
metal saved from our scrap heaps 
up to this spring. 

Could anything be more 
heartening to those who have 
saved it ? It is true that every 
scrap we save does help to win the 
war, and to shorten it. By saving 
more we shall strengthen the 
hands of the Army, the Nayy, 
and the R A F, shorten the war 
still more, and save men's lives. 

Already 6000 million tins have 
been rescued from rubbish heaps 
'and cupboards and ditches and 
backyards, as well as millions of 
broken pots and pans ; and these 
tins, pots, and pans alone have 
been turned into half a million 
toil* of metal. 

How' wonderful it is that any 
boy or .girl, or any kitchen or 
backyard, can help in this great 
way. We-still need more, and 
especially more bones and more 
paper. Keep on keeping on. 


Opportunities 

Lost 

'T'ill tlie war is over we shall 
never know the oppor¬ 
tunities we have lost, and then 
we shall all be too busy or too 
excited to recall them. Is it 
too late to consider one or 
two of them ? 

Certainly we have thrown 
away thousands of tons of 
food by not arranging for every 
town and village to keep a 
public pigstye run from its 
own waste. Nothing could 
have been simpler or more 
profitable if the Government 
had taken it in hand two years 
ago. 

And how much labour could 
the Government even now 
command in our towns and 
villages, if not in the homes 
of the people, by a little plan¬ 
ning ? Millions of women sit 
for hours knitting for the 
Forces, and all honour to them, 
for their work is a tremendous 
mass contribution to the war. 

Rut is there no definite piece 
of factory work that could 
be done by the millions who 
do no.t knit but could spare 
an hour or two each day ? Is 
there nothing that could be' 
done by village folk in their 
village halls, organised into 
groups of those who could give 
one, two, three, or more hours 
a day ? A 1000-acre aerodrome 
has just been made by 100,000 
Chinese working witli one steam 
shovel; all the world knows 
how in Russia the common 
people have helped the armies. 
Are we sure that we are not 
wasting a stupendous reserve 
of labour that needs only to 
he got together in groups to 
weigh greatly in the mass ? 

pil'TY hours of labour a day in 
10,000 towns and villages is 
equal to 50,000 people working 
all the time, and in mass pro¬ 
duction there must surely be 
some definite thing that such 
an army of labour could do. 

© 


Under the Editor's Table 


Qramopiione records have gone 
up. They usually go round. 


j Hitler shoivs his Peter Puck 

hand, says a news Wants to Know 
heading. And Mus¬ 
solini his heels. 

. a " 

]\Jaxy Londoners will 
spend stay-at- 
home holidays this 
summer. Better than 
spending money. 

Q 

fjoMF. people have a 
prejudice against, 
national bread. But 
they keep it dark. - 



People are urged to save bones. 
Must make a joint effort. 

E 

(jniLDREK soon under¬ 
stand about ration¬ 
ing. Take it all in. 

E 

M any papers have 
gone smaller in 
size. But do not 
shrink from the truth, 
we hope. 


If small farmers 
grow 


Qf.rma v garrisons in 
France have been 
furtlicr reduced. The 
RAF makes them feel 
small. 


To Certain Fellows 
in the Far East 

p.^ king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born 
Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay 
below 

And men in nations—all were 
his ! 

He counted them at break of day. 
And when the sun set where 
were they ? Lord Byron 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
We liked the few words we 
read the other day by Margaret 
Mitchell—that the whole world 
emit lick us, but. we can lick 
ourselves by longing loo hard for 
things we haven’t got any more, 
ami by remembering too much. 



The Chf/drcn 


New Road Into China 

Chinese workmen hacking away granite on a Himalayan 
section of the new road which is to be used for taking 
supplies from India into China. Tens of thousands 
of Chinese are working night and day on the road 


He Saw Napoleon’s Retreat 
From Moscow 


Jt is a hundred years this week 
since Bob Porter died. Per¬ 
haps you never heard of him. 

He died Sir Robert Ker Porter, 1 
having excelled at 'almost every¬ 
thing to which he put his hand. 
He was an artist, a' noted 
traveller, a splendid horseman, 
an author, and the idol of his 
sisters, Jane and Anna. 

Bom in .Durham in 1777, he 
was descended from Sir William 
Porter who fought at Agincourt. 
His boyhood was spent in Edin¬ 
burgh, where Flora Macdonald 
was attracted by his clever draw¬ 
ings, and when Robert was 13 he 
got to know Sir Benjamin West. 
From that day he never looked 
back. 

Attending the Academy, he 
made rapid progress with his 
brush, painting battle scenes; 
and at 23 he astonished London 
by a panorama of the storming 
of Seringapatam, 120 feet long, 
but painted in six weeks. 

A soldier at heart, Robert had a 
restless spirit .and must needs 
live ' adventurously. Appointed 
historical painter to the Tsar, he 
spent months in decorating the 
walls of the Admiralty Hall in 
the Russian capital, and while 
engaged on this great work fell in 
love with a Russian princess. 


Compelled to leave the. city for a 
time, he said farewell to his prin¬ 
cess and set out for Spain, where 
he became the intimate friend of 
Sir John Moore. He made 
sketches of the campaign and 
saw the General die at Corunna. 
Then he hurried back to Russia, 
where he married the princess. 

That was in 1812, and it is 
thrilling to remember that when 
the Russians were hurling back 
Napoleon across the snow in the 
famous Retreat from Moscow, 
this remarkable Englishman was 
looking on. 

Not even his princess could 
keep Robert at home long, and he 
travelled in the Middle East, 
making notes and drawings of 
everything he saw. He crossed- 
the Caucasus, visited Bagdad, 
and brought home pictures now- 
preserved in the British Museum. 
He became British Consul in 
Venezuela, where for fifteen years 
he lived in fine style. He was 
three times knighted, by the King 
of ^Sweden, by the President of 
Venezuela, and by our Prince 
Regent. 

Sir Robert died in Leningrad 
when.it was St Petersburg, and 
he sleeps in that great Russian 
city now with the Barbarians at 
its gates. 


Tim and His Master 


A Cornwall correspondent sends 
us this little story of a dog’s in¬ 
telligence and powers of observa¬ 
tion. 

'JIM, a lively spaniel, is only 
allowed to enter the farm¬ 
house and lie on the hearth if he 
is clean. Woe betide him if he 
returns from a rabbit burrow or 
the duck pond! 

His entrance to the house is 
then strictly forbidden and he is 
speedily despatched to'an out¬ 
house, there to clean himself in 
the straw. One look from his 


mistress sends him toddling away 
to make himself presentable. 

The other day the farmer came 
home with muddy boots, and, 
forgetting to change into his 
slippers, proceeded to the hearth, 
where Tim was already in occupa¬ 
tion. 

Tim at once gave the boots a 
reproachful look and then began 
to lick them clean, it being quite 
evident from his eagerness to 
finish the job that he feared his 
master would bp sent to the 
draughty outhouse! 
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Old Friend on Two Wheels 

What About It? 

Tf you have a spare bicycle the Government wants it tor war- 
A workers. 

But who has a spare cycle nowadays, when private motoring 
is about to be cut off, very wisely, from all who are not using 
their cars for the business of the State, and when public transport 
is being devoted primarily to the needs of the Forces and the 
. factory workers who are “giving them the tools to finish the job ”? 

Well, strange as it may seem, the Government thinks there 
may be a large number of spare bikes available. An official of 
1 he Board of Trade has said so. 


What about that good old 
friend of the past whom you have 
relegated to the cellar or the 
lumber-room or the potting-shed 
as of no more use, unless for 
old iron or scrap? You have 
forgotten, perhaps, how ■ much 
pleasure he gave you in his prime, 
flow you coasted down the smooth 
hills in times of peace, with the 
warm sun smiling down and the 
pleasant breeze fanning your 
cheeks. Now his day is done, and 
he leans neglected against the 
walls of some old outhouse, 
j You may think your ancient 
bicycle is of no further use, and 
indeed if- you were to take him to 
the dealer in the High Street you 
would be told, with a shake of 
the head, that your two-wheeled 
friend and servant was past. 
repair. 

But the Government, which 
can command the services of all, 
;.s in a position to get that old 
servant put in order, not for you 
as an individual, but for you in 
the end. So long as a cycle is 
not actually in fragments, the 
Government repair-shops can put 
Jc back into useful service, or 
order repairs to be done, in the 
national cause, by private firms 
which cannot handle repairs for 
private customers. 

You can give your old cycle 
ftway or you can sell it. In either 
case' you will help your country, 
rnr the discarded machine will 
■. ron be in service again, trans¬ 
porting some key-worker in the 
war effort to his job, or perhaps 
finding itself "on the strength” 
in some Army or Air Force unit. 

Cycling to Work ‘ 

. * Many factories which ordinarily 
hake bicycles are now engaged 
in munition work. This is but 
me of various causes contribute 
ng to the cycle shortage. The 
Jap war in the Far East is yet 
•brother factor. Your cycle may 
be in poor shape, and the tyres 
may be worse than the frame, but 
wonders can be done with antique*- 
Ayres. 

In most war factories, great 
and small, the normal meairs of 
transport for the worker is a 
bicycle. Anything from half to 
two-thirds of the workers in such 
centres cycle to work, often ten or 
welve miles each way. 


Last winter, when the snow was 
on the ground, and cycles were 
tricky things to use on the 
slippery roads, country bus ser¬ 
vices found themselves unable to 
cope with the sudden extra de¬ 
mand for transport for workers 
who - had temporarily laid up 
their cycles. Thousands were left 
behind and had to walk, clocking 
in an hour or two late because 
there was no room on the busesr 

All the while new 7 factories are 
springing up, thousands of fresh 
recruits are streaming into their 
gates, and the nimble bicycle is 
their best means of reaching 
their work if, as is generally the 
case, their homes or billets lie 
beyond reasonable walking dis¬ 
tance, or are right off any route 
of bus or rail. The demand for 
bicycles far exceeds the supply, 
and your old one may therefore 
be very useful. 

Japanese Foresight 

We have seen what use the 
Nazis made of cycle-borne troops 
in their invasion of their neigh¬ 
bours, and what they have done 
is noticing to what the Japs have 
done 'since. 

The war chiefs in Tokyo did 
not think it a waste of time to 
check up every Japanese-made 
bicycle sold to customers in 
Malaya, Burma, and the Dutch 
East. Indies. As Japan w 7 as able, 
by means of cut prices, to corner 
most of the cycle trade in these 
countries, her invading soldiery 
knew 7 just whefe to loot the cycles 
of the countryside when they 
landed, even on the remotest 
tropical shores. 

Parties of Jap troops beached 
in the rear of British communi¬ 
cations in Malaya made their way 
quickly to the nearest village or 
plantation-barracks, and captured 
cycle-transport which they knew 
would be waiting for them there. 
In this way, they were often able 
to take the defending forces on 
the flank or from behind, in swift 
and effective ambush, with the 
tragic results we have seen. 

Therefore, seeing how valuable 
a bicycle may be, what about your 
old two-wheeled friend? If you 
need him no more, here is a 
chance to serve another and for 
a time a more important master. 
Bring out that ancient bicycle! 


A Good Tip From the League 


[T was the League of Nations, 
strange as it may seem today, 
.hich first drew attention to the. 
nportance of the carrot. Its 
international committee on diet 
prescribed for each person a 
pint of milk, one-egg, an ounce 
of butter, and a helping of green 
vegetables, as what was needed 
every day if the needed ration of 
Vitamin A was to be kept up. • 

1 This sumptuous allowance en¬ 
sured 3000 International units 
of the vitamin; but it contrasts 
painfully with what we get today, 


for our ration of milk, eags, and 
butter contains in itself no more, 
but rather less than 800 units 
in the natural state. The League 
Committee, as if looking ahead, 
suggested that 1000 units of 
carotene, drawn from the carrot, 
might make up. the deficit. To 
cut the. story short, their recom¬ 
mendation amounted to the de¬ 
sirability that everyone should 
eat half a pound of carrots a 
week, supported, perhaps, by 
broccoli-tops or spinach and 
vitaminised margarine. 
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The Glory Beyond 
Compare 

. . . And books ! those mira¬ 
culous memories of high thoughts 
and golden moods ; those silver 
shells tremulous with the wonder¬ 
ful secrets of the ocean of life ; 
those love-letters that pass from 
hand to hand of a thousand 
lovers who never meet; those 
honeycombs of dreams ; those 
orchards of knowledge; those 
still-beating hearts of the noble 
dead ; those mysterious signals 
that beckon along the darksome 
pathways of the past; voices 
through which the myriad lisp- 
ings of the earth find perfect 
speech ; oracles through which 
its mysteries call like voices in 
moonlit woods; prisms of beauty; 
urns stored with ali the sweets 
of all the summers of time; 
immortal nightingales that sing 
for ever to the rose of life ! 

Richard le Gallienne 

AN INDIAN’S PRAYER 
FOR HIS COUNTRY 

Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Indian poet, wrote this long before 
the present troubles . arose: 

VV/HERE the mind is without 
W fear and the head is held 
high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 
Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from 
the depth of truth ; 

' Where tirelessstrivingstretches 
its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of 
reason has not lost its wav into 
the dreary desert sand of dead 
habit; 

Where the mind is led forward 
by Thee into ever-widening 
thought and action—- 

Into that heaven of freedom, 
niy Father, let my country awake: 

1 Saw Two Clouds 

T saw two clouds at morning 
1 Tinged by the rising sun. 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one ; 

I thought that morning cloud 
was blessed. 

It moved so sweetly to the west. 

I saw two summer currents 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their_course, with silent 
force. 

In peace cacli other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through 
banks of green 

While dimpling eddies played 
between. 

Such be your gentle motion. 

Till life’s last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer’s beam, and sum- - 
mer’s stream, 

Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall* 
cease, 

A purer sky, where all is peace. 

John G. C. Brainard 


Love Thou Thy Country 


J ovk tliy Country, wish it well. 
Not with too intense a care, 
Tis enough that, when it fell. 
Thou its ruin didst not share. 

Envy’s censure, flattery’s praise. 
With unmoved indifference view; 
Learn to tread life’s dangerous 
maze. 

With unerring virtue’s clue. 

Void of strong desires, and fear. 
Life’s wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer, 
With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shortened sail 
Shall, whene’er the winds in¬ 
crease, 

Seizing each propitious gale. 
Waft thee to the port of Peace. 


Keep thy conscience from 
offence. 

And tempestuous passions, free. 

So, when thou art called from 
hence. 

Easy shall tliy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be, 

Cheerful, thy allotted stay ; 

Short the account twixt God and 
thee ; 

Hope shall meet thee, on the 
way; . 

Trutli shall lead thee to the 
gate, 

Mercy’s self shall let thee in ; 

Where its never-changing state 

Full perfection shall begin. 

Lord Melcombe, 18th century 


The Great Corner Stone 


J believe profoundly that there 
is no love of God without love 
of men. Service to mankind is 
in my view the higher service 
of the divinity. But service to 
mankind must not be seen in 
the throwing of crumbs to the 
poor; as we are equal in our 
faith in God, so we must be 
equal in our faith in man. 

We must, work out a world 
order which shall rest upon 
equal distribution of labour and 
rewards. The right to happi¬ 
ness must not remain an empty 
gesture in our Declaration of 
Independence ; it must be in¬ 
corporated in tlie administrative 
duties of flic State. It must 
be interpreted in the material 


sense to which men are bound bv 
their nature : in food and cloth¬ 
ing and shelter, in the care of 
the aged, in our regard for 
widows, for the sick and the 
weak. 

All this must become a car¬ 
dinal obligation for the State. 
The inner .security of our citi¬ 
zens must become the corner¬ 
stone of our independence and 
freedom ; it must become a 
tacit obligation, like external 
security ; not because we regard 
social injustice as the most 
potent instrument of the devil, 
but' because without that tacit 
obligation - our professions of 
faith are as empty as gamblers’ 
oaths. Sliolen Ascii, Jewish writer 


DOWN THE WELL 

It was a saying of the ancients 
that Trutli lies in a well; and to 
carry on this metaphor, we may 
justly say that logic docs supply us 
with steps whereby we may go down 
to reach the water. Isaac Watts 


Storm or Calm 

uxsiiine let it be or frost, 

Storm or calm, as Thou shnlt 
- choose; 

Though Thine every gift were lost. 
Thee Thyself we could not lose. 

Mary Elizabeth Coleridge 



THIS ENGLAND 


Biddestone in Wiltshire as 
seen from the village well 
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H is cousin had warned Dick it 
would mean a pretty stiff 
climb before they got near 
enough-to the foot of the glaciers, 
to see Mont Rondu’s summit in 
all its white majesty. 

“Of course, Dick,” said he, “it’s 
grand looking at summits from a 
distance, but it’s only when you’re 
actually underneath them that 
you—you know—sort of get the 
real awe of them.” 

Dick was struck by the hush in 
Roger’s voice and by its' hesita¬ 
tion, “It’s rum,” he replied, “that 
a chap who's been out to the Alps 
as often as you have shouldn’t 
have lost his awe of them, as you 
call'it, by now!” 

“No, that isn’t queer,” said 
Roger. "It isn’t a bit queer. 
Sometimes the great mountains 
seem friendly. But at other times 
they seem to be brooding about 
you, so silent, thinking and think¬ 
ing, telling you what a miserable 
pigmy you are, telling you they’ve 
been here centuries and centuries 
before you were born, and that 
they’ll still be here, just the same, 
for centuries after you.” 

Roger broke off shyly. “But 
I’m growing too serious,” he 
smiled. “Step out, Dick!” 

They had just reached the 
village of Les Couplins where the 
meadows come to their end and 
before the foothills begin, with 
another four or five hours in front 
of them. And on they went, past 
the cottages close to the church, 
and past the little farmhouses 
with their chimneys each fitted 
with a lid to keep out the snow. 
On they strode, the pair of them, 
much the same, height’and sturdy 
build, Dick with his eyes' iiftiqg 
constantly to the solemn heights 
ahead, the peaks and spires and 
pinnacles of the white mountain, 
and Roger’s eyes watchful for any 
sign of a break in the weather. 
“For if it changes,” he said, “we 
shall have to turn back.” 

"You don’t think it will?” 

“No,” said Roger. “But it’s 
hard to predict for very long on 
the high mountains.” 

Dick pondered for some 
minutes, then burst out, “You’re 
older.than I am,” in such a queer 
tone that Roger demanded 
sharply : "What has that got to 
do with it?” 

"This,” rejoined Dick. “Climb¬ 
ing isn’t a new experience to you. 
But in all my 15 years ”—he 
grinned with mock swagger—“I’ve 
never seen the Alps before and I 
never will again, perhaps. And 
don’t forget I’m returning to 
England on Saturday.” 

“Yes,” said Roger, laughing. 
"But still I don’t see What you’re 
driving at?” 

Then out came Dick’s ambition. 
“I’Ve made up my mind,” said he. 
“ to climb to the foot of the 
glacier. Right up to the very foot, 
good weather or bad weather. So 
I’m not going to turn back for 
anything. Not if I kriow it!” 


THE BLACK ROCKS 

An Alpine Adventure—Complete Story by John Mowbray 


The Shepherds’ Huts 

HPhey , had brought sandwiches, 
with flasks of fresh water 
and two or three bars of plain 
chocolate and a few lumps of 
sugar. “For,” as Roger had 
explained while packing their 
rucksacks, "sugar is the stuff to 
keep up your energy!” 

And now it appeared to Dick 
time to “keep up his energy ” by 
sitting down and delving into 
their rucksacks. For Les Couplins, 
looking so small when they turned 
their heads to glance down at it. 
lay two steady hours behind them. 
But Roger said : "No, they could 
rest, if Dick liked, for five 
minutes, then carry on to the 
shepherds’ huts higher up and eat 
their grub there before they began 
the real climbing. 

All agog to see these huts on 
the high pastures, where the 
shepherds came out of Switzer¬ 
land into Savoy in the summer to 
graze the cattle of the peasants 
below (who wanted their own 
sweet grass to make into hay), 
Dick voted for no rest at all yet, 
and carried on manfully. Then 
presently they met one of the. 
shepherds descending with a staff 
in his hand and a big wicker 
basket, shaped like a cone, on his 
shoulders. 

“You see?” exclaimed Roger. 
“That’s butter he’s got in his 
basket. They make it up here 
and bring it down once a week for 
the peasants, and then .they sell 
the rest of it down in the valley. 
They bring the milk down as well, 
in enormous cans they call bidons, 
also strapped on their shoulders. 
Oh, I’d love to be a shepherd on 
the high pastures.” 

“It’s lonely,” said Dick, as they 
passed the man with a Bonjour. 

“Yes, and cold," Roger said, “in 
bad weather. Their huts are such 
crazy contraptions. You see, the 
shepherds just lock them up when 
they g;o back to Switzerland, and 
there they lie, snowed up to the 
roofs, through the winter ! ” 

“And .yet,” exclaimed Dick, 
“you’d like to be one of these 
shepherds!” 

“Oh, Dick, it’s a great life living 
up here in the summer with your 
cattle, who depend on you all the 
time, and come when you call 
them—often and often they do— 
and the sunrise turning the tops 
of the mountains into gold at 
your door. I mean it looks,” ex¬ 
plained Roger, "just outside your 
door!” 


BEDTIME CORNER 



Life is What We Make it 

|_et’S oftener talk of noble 
deeds, 

And rarer of the bad ones, 

And sing about our happy days, 
And not about the sad ones. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE 

very wise and famous man 
was building himself a 
house, and somebody looking 
on was surprised to see how 
small it was. 

“Why,” said he, “how 
comes it that so great a man 
as you builds himself so 
wretched a little house?” 


"Well,” replied the wise 
man, “if I am able to fill this 
house with true friends I shall 
consider myself very fortunate.,” 

Bible Question 

Where did Noah’s Ark rest 
when the waters of the Flood 
began to fall? 

fV.UXt \r fo SUiDfUnOlX vq 

PRAYER 

Q Got), let thine everlasting 
arms be round about vie 
through this night. Guard us 
from all harm and give rest 
and peace to all we love. 
Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Dick nodded, for the summits 
were drawing so near, in this high,, 
clear air, they seemed almost 
within reach of an arrow’s flight. 
Whereas there were two hours yet 
to their glaciers. 

At last Roger' called a halt in 
the last patch of shade, and, un¬ 
slinging their rucksacks, they 
squatted down side by side with 
their legs stretched in front of 
them and no one in sight. 

It was while they were eating 
their lunch that the goat wan¬ 
dered up. 

The Goat 

Jt was a big goat with a ragged 
beard and large eyes. Having 
come right up to them it looked 
gravely into their faces, first one, 
then the other, before stooping 
to inspect the rucksacks which 
gaped at their feet. 

"Pretty cool!” observed Roger. 

“It’s hungry!” said Dick. 

“No. It’s tired of its own 
society." 

“But it doesn’t funk us a bit. 
Roger! So it must be hungry.” 
Dick broke off a bit of his sand¬ 
wich. “Here you are! ” he called. 

The goat looked up from the 
rucksack to his stretched hand, 
which it regarded, sandwich and 
all. with profound indifference. 

“Give it some chocolate,” 
smiled Roger. 

Dick held out some chocolate in 
the palm of his hand. But the 
chocolate met no more response 
than the sandwich had met. 

“So you don’t like chocolate! ” 
laughed Dick. “Right! Have a 
go at this!” He tossed down a 
big lump of sugar. 

The goat yawned, but politely 
lowered its nose to the sugar. 
Then, leaving it untouched, it 
fixed its eloquent eyes on their 
faces once more. 

“Unless we look out it will 
follow us, Dick. It wants com¬ 
pany.” 

They sprang to their feet and, 
recovering their rucksacks, set off 
again. And at their heels sedately 
sauntered the goat. 

Then Ryger stopped and told it 
that it had to go back. 

“You see,” he informed it, 
“we’re going right to the glacier 
and we’re not keen on faking you 
so far from your home.” He spoke 
in French as the goat would not 
understand English. “So au 
revoir," he ended, rather shame¬ 
faced because their companion 
only asked for society. 

The goat paused, with a wistful 
expression, turned, and went back. 

And on went they, to plunge 
presently into a gully so overhung 
by dark trees that the sky was 
scarcely visible and so strewn 
with loose boulders that they had 
to watch every step. It was while 
' they were struggling up this that 
Dick called out, “What’s that?” 
For a sudden dull rumble had 
come to his ears. 

Roger, who was leading, let out 
a laugh. 

“It’s only a baby avalanche,” 
he explained. “For the last few 
days a lot of snow has been melt¬ 
ing, and that noise was a chunk 
of It coming down somewhere or 
pther!” 

"Above us?” 

“No; somewhere below us, I’d 
say. An avalanche on the sum¬ 
mits would crack your ears nearly. 
But we shall be on the. snow after 
this gully and then we can see 
better.” 

“Good!” said Dick. And then 
once more: "What’s that?" lie 
tittered. 

This time it was the sound of 
ligljt footfalls behind them. 

Their goat was pursuing them. 
It must have been some time 
since they had dismissed it, but 
here it was at their heels again. 

“Go back!” cried Dick, stopping 
and turning. 


But the goat stood stock still, 
its flanks quivering. 

“Oh, do go back!” Roger in¬ 
sisted. “Why! What’s the 
matter?” For the creature’s large 
and gentle eyes were imploring 
them. 

“It’s telling us something,” said 
Roger. 

“It’s lost itself,” Dick said. 

“No, it hasn’t.' There is some¬ 
thing it’s trying to tell us.” Roger 
touched its shaggy head lightly 
with his fingers. "What is it,, old 
man?” he said, whispering. “Tell 
your Uncle Roger.” 

The goat made a little whim¬ 
pering sound, then retreated and 1 
began to descend' very slowly, 
picking its steps among the loose 
stones and boulders. But a little 
farther down, just before the 
track took a sharp twist, it 
stopped, turned its head on its 
shoulders, fixed Roger with a 
troubled gaze, and stood waiting. 
It was obviously pleading for them 
to accompany it. 

The Message 

'yy'HAT was to be done? 

“Last time,” said Roger, 
“all it wanted was to come along 
with us. And this time it wants 
us to go along with it.” 

“Yes. Rum!” replied Dick, 
while they hesitated. 

“Shall we go?” 

“If you think it does want us." 

“I’m certain. Look!” exclaimed 
Roger. “It’s coming back for us.” 

“All right, old boy! We’re com¬ 
ing!” they called out together. 
And down they went, all three, 
their guide leading the way with¬ 
out any more turns of its head 
to make sure they were following, 
till they reached a fork in the 
track which they had passed when 
ascending. 

“This way now ! Hurry! Oh, 
hurry!” the goat's eyes entreated. 

It was the sentier, or footpath, 
up to Roches Noirs, those lonely 
outposts of rock overlooking the 
snow-fields. . The “black rocks ” 
they had been christened, at first 
in jest; for never was winter’s 
white nightcap removed from 
their heads. But in fact it was 
their dangers which gave them 
their name. 

To the novice on the mountains 
they looked so attractive, with the 
gentians at their base and the 
edelweiss in their crannies. To 
the novice they seemed so easy 
to scale, for the sake of the view 
from their top. But the ridges 
and shelves were tre'acherous, 
given to crumbling, so that 
neither handhold nor foothold 
were to be trusted. 

Not a Moment to 
Spare 

JJirectly they sighted these 
rocks the goat hastened for¬ 
ward. And dread need there was 
to make haste. 

. Vast masses of snow had come 
sliding down from the top and 
had lodged themselves, on the 
lowest cornice of rock, which was 
cracking under their weight with 
noises like pistol-shots. At any 
moment now the whole must col¬ 
lapse and crash down in an 
avalanche of destruction. 

And a little maid was lying 
under the cornice, her hideous 
danger clear at a glance. She lay 
at full length, with one of her 
legs twisted under her, unable to ; 
crawl away and moaning a little. 
In one of her hands she still 
clutched a handful of gentians, 
which told her tragic story plainer 
than words. She had been play¬ 
ing at the base of the rocks, 
plucking gentians, when she must 
have had a tumble, disabling her 
leg. 

They shouted to her in frenzy. 
"We’re coming!” they shouted. 
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But the- child gave no reply. 
Her pitiful little moans were the 
moans of unconsciousness. 

Another crack like the crack of 
a pistol rang from the cornice, 
which trembled in convulsion 
from end to end. How much 
longer could it bear that weight 
of piled snow? How soon before 
another violent snow-slide de¬ 
scended from the top? 

“Can we do it?” gasped Roger, 
eyeing the rubble to be traversed 
before they arrived at the base of 
the rocks. “We’ve got to do it.” 

Dick pointed to the goat, which 
had crossed the rubble already 
and was nosing the little maid to 
restore her to consciousness. 

“They’ll both be killed,” he 
trembled, “if we’re’ not quick.” 

■ "Well, we’ve got to be quick,” 
Roger answered, through his set 
teeth as together they dashed 
forward through the loose shale 
which kept slipping away with 
every step from their feet. But 
now they were quite near. 

The little maid had stirred. The 
goat was standing over her, en¬ 
deavouring to shield her with its 
own body. She stretched one 
hand to it feebly; tried to draw 
herself up, but fell back with an 
agonised intake of breath. 

“Can you manage?” It was 
Roger’s voice, as they bent over 
her. 

"I’ll take her shoulders,” Dick 
answered. “You take her feet.” 

“Gently does it.” 

“Easy, old hoy!" 

Although their hearts were in 
their mouths, they spoke calmly, 
unhurriedly, for each was in fear 
of betraying his terror. 

Then, just as they had carried 
the child out of range, the goat 
picking their way for them across 
the loose rubble, the cornice col¬ 
lapsed with a crash that made the 
ground shake. 

The Broken Vow 

gur what to do with their little 
maid? Where to carry her? 
They looked at their guide, who 
led them slowly about till it 
. brought them to a tiny farm lower 
down. There was no one within 
but while they stood soothing the 
child, a woman appeared who let 
out a sharp, breathless cry. 

"Oh, via petite!" she gasped. 
“’Tis I who’ve been seeking her 
everywhere!” 

“You didn’t think of Les Roches 
Noirs," Roger said hoarsely. Then 
he briefly told what had hap¬ 
pened. 

“Now, ’never 1” said she, as she 
took the child into her arms, 
“was there such a rogue for play¬ 
ing the truant the moment my 
back’s turned ! But see ! Her 
' limbs are not broken.” And then 
the woman broke down. “Oh. my 
darling!" she whispered. And, 
sobbing, “How can I ever repay 
you, Messieurs?" 

“No need to thank us. it’s your 
goat you must thank,” Dick 
assured her. “it had met us 
before and wanted to come for a 
walk, but we sent him back, and 
directly he had got home he must 
have spotted that your .little 
daughter had gone-” 

“But, yes! , She and Kiki arc 
playmates,”, the woman put in. 

“So then.” Dick continued 
“Kiki must have rushed out and 
traced her, and as he couldn't 
drag her out of her plight him¬ 
self he pelted back after Roger 
and me for our help.” 

“’Tis my Kiki who is the wise 
one!” the woman affirmed. 

“And the gallant one!” they 
answered in the same breath. 

For one long moment the goat 
eyed them both with grave hap¬ 
piness, then as gravely walked be¬ 
tween.them as far as the gate. 

“I never saw eyes that could 
talk so!” Roger said afterwards. 
And later on, when they were back 
at the chalet: “I thought,” said 
he, giving Dick an oddly gruff 
smile, “I thought you vowed that, 
nothing should stop you going to 
the foot of the glacier. But you 
haven’t! ‘I’m not going to turn 
back for anything. Not if I know 
it!’ You remember how you told 
me that, Dick, you old fraud?” 

"Yes. I remember,” grinned 
Dick, 
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Under Chungking 

Rebuilding China While the 
Bombs Fall 

r^HUNGKiNG, China's wartime capital, shares with Malta the 
honour of standing up to the most deadly bombing attacks 
of the war. The bombing season, as the Chinese call it, will 
soon begin again for the summer months. 

Lying exposed on the great flanks of the Yangtze gorges, 
Chungking is an easy target, but like Malta it has enough tunnels 
to contain ail the population, ft has been able to maintain its 
normal life since the war began, and even started to instal the 
automatic telephone system while the Japanese planes bombed 
the city. How Chungking has maintained its telephone system 
is one of the marvellous stories of the war. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent in the 
construction of underground 
shelters for the telephone ex¬ 
changes and in the laying of 
subterranean wires and cables. 

By so doing telephone com¬ 
munications in Chungking can 
be maintained during intense 
bombings, and damages caused 
by air raids have been reduced. 

The newly completed bomb¬ 
proof exchange, cut entirely out 
of thick layers of solid rock and 
strengthened with reinforced 
concrete, is a marvel in itself. 

Well lighted, well ventilated, and 
well designed, this spacious 
underground structure houses an 
exchange for 1500 trunk lines. 

Construction was begun early 
in 1940 and was completed 
in August 1941. Between the 
beginning and completion of 
construction 555 days elapsed. 

Out of the 555 days there were 
444 actual working days, the 
other 111 being 1 wasted owing to 
air raids. This underground ex¬ 
change, which cost £80,000 to 
build, has a long, winding tunnel 
which took 290 days for blasting 
and digging alone. 

Construction of underground 
network during the bombing 
season was not the only difficulty 
the administration had to face. 

After long waiting some of the 
supplies ordered by the Ministry 
of Communications for the tele¬ 
phone concern finally arrived in 


Rangoon from the United States. 
It was then discovered that each 
of the telephone cables, 600 
metres long and coritaining 600 
pairs of wires, weighed seven 
tons. No single truck.could haul 
such a heavy load over the 
Burma Road. The cables were 
finally cut into three sections, 
weighing a little less than two- 
and-a-lialf tons apiece, and these 
sections were separately reeled 
before they were loaded on to the 
trucks. When the cables arrived 
in Chungking the cut-off sections 
had to be soldered together and 
the GOO pairs of wires rejoined 
before they could be laid in the 
underground network. 

The crowning achievement of 
the telephone system has been 
the instalment of an automatic 
exchange. With the opening of 
the automatic exchange for the 
down-town section of Chungking, 
telephone users in .the capital' 
city no longer hear the “Line-is- 
busy ” reply from operators. 

Today there are 1500 automatic 
trunk lines in a bombproof tele¬ 
phone exchange for the down¬ 
town urea and 1800 lines in the 
exchange for the new municipal 
district. In addition there are 
820 lines in the suburbs linked up 
by magnetic exchanges. 

• To achieve all this while China 
is lighting for its life is another 
indication of the brave people’s 
determination not only to resist, 
but to rebuild at the same time. 



On Watch 

Flashing a message from a 
destroyer on convoy duty 


Am Old Frenchman and 
His Beloved France 


_^s soon as that little spark has 
been found in a boy to fire 
his curiosity and imagination, the 
State must provide him with all 
the means to keep it alive. 

These words were frequently on 
the lips of a Nobel Prize winner 
of France, Jean Perrin, who has 
lately passed away in New York. 
We could wish his last days might 
have been spent in Paris which 
he adorned so well, not only with 
his presence but with some 
modern institutions which will 
bear fruit again as soon as the 
barbarians have been swept out 
of the city. 

Professor Perrin accomplished 
one invaluable thing to reduce 
the horror of the bomber. He it 
was who during the last - war 
invented an instrument for the 
detection of airships by sound. 

He was a great authority on 
the science of. sound, but even 
more on radiation, having begun 
to study The new X-rays in 1895 
and continued to investigate the 
mysteries of radium all his life. 
In addition he investigated what 
scientists call the Brownian move¬ 
ment, and also what is known as 
"the discontinuous structure of 
matter,” a task which won him 
the Nobel Prize in 1926, 


But his reputation is even 
greater for what he did for future 
generations of scientists by pro¬ 
moting the Palace of Discovery, 
in which Everyman could see for 
himself the secrets of the labora¬ 
tory, and where clever young 
studbnts might study to become, 
as he would say, new Pasteurs, 
new Faradays, new Amperes, 
found from among the people by 
the State. This magnificent 
building in Paris was the result 
of his foundation of a national 
fund, and it enabled students to 
devote themselves, with modern- 
equipment, to theoretical re¬ 
search. 

In addition, the professor saw 
to it that what was discovered. 
in the laboratory should be 
promptly available to industry, 
for he founded a department for 
research in applied science, a 
real boon to French manufac¬ 
turers. 

The ageing professor (he had 
been born at Lille in 1870) longed 
to return from exile and wrote to 
a friend: "How glad I would be 
to defend France among free 
men, our unhappy France which 
ill deserves its dishonour, her 
face now darkened by the shadow 
of ignominy.” 


Haircuts in 
the Works 

One of the drawbacks of long 
hours of work for war workers is 
the problem of. getting a haircut, 
for in the off-hours barbers are 
besieged by customers. A muni¬ 
tion works in the North-West has 
established its own hairdresser, 
in a saloon alongside the main 
workshop—once a factory store¬ 
room. He bdgins work at eight 
and goes on all day. The shop 
stewards plan the appointments, 
and the customers need not be 
away from their machines more 
^ than ten minutes. They go back 
* to work feeling spruce and re¬ 
freshed, and the management 
think production has gained. 

The women’s problem is not 
solved quite so easily, 'for more 
time is needed. Even with the 
new short cuts the women arc 
longer from their machines. Yet, 
with all the drawbacks, it is a 
great innovation, and much 
appreciated. 

Lady Kemsley’s 
Fund 

Lady Kemsley’s Fund goes on in 
spite of all, and the story of its 
second year is heartening and 
uplifting. 

Through this fund, thanks to 
the unwearying enthusiasm of 
Lady Kemslcy, the readers of the 
Daily Sketch have now sent out 
to the Forces overseas no fewer 
than eleven million gifts. If we 
think what one gift means to a 
lonely soldier or sailor or air¬ 
man, and multiply the joy it 
gives by eleven millions, we can 
perhaps begin to realise what 
this fund has done. Its gifts have 
included a million and a half 
musical instruments, games, and 
books; £50,000 worth of wireless 
sets; two million woollen com¬ 
forts; 800,000 packets’ of cigar¬ 
ettes; and the equipping of over 
a thousand football teams. Over 
a thousand boxes are always 
receiving silent contributions to 
the fund: have you dropped 
your half-crown in? 

His Greenhouse 

William Clamp, a Yorkshire 
miner, has built a little green¬ 
house on his allotment out of old 
glass jam jars. He used 1800 of 
them—1000 bought from the local 
Youth Council, GOO begged from 
neighbours, and the rest dug out 
of the ground! The bricks for 
corners and base came from a tip; 
part of an Iron bed makes a joist 
for the roof; he spent a few shil-' 
lings on timber, concrete, lime, 
and hinges, and the total expen¬ 
diture has been 28 shillings. 


BACK TO GALILEE 
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By the Bishop 

It Can Happen Here. By the 
Bishop of Chelmsford. Rodder 
and Stouc/hton. 3s 6d. 

r j_ 1 iiE C N is very fond of bishops 
when they are like the 
Bishop of Chelmsford. Dr Wilson 
knows what he wants and loves 
what he knows. What he wants 
is what the C N wants, that we 
should go Back to Galilee. 

In this little book, which can 
be read in an hour or two, the 
bishop speaks plainly about many 
things that are in the minds of 
all. He is very frank about the 
years before the war, the years of 
our sins, failures, or blunders, or 
whatever we may like to call 
them. He is very angry about the 
way the League was allowed to 
fail owing lo the dishonesty of 
the nations that could have saved 
it, for the. League did not perish 
of itself; it was murdered. by 
neglect and abuse. It was 
neglected to death in an age of 
fear when no nation trusted any 
nation. 

Strange it is to be reminded 
now that seven years ago the 
Prime Minister of this country 
promised us the mightiest Air 
Fleet in Europe, and that' even 
after that another British Prime 
Minister was toasting the King 
of Italy as Emperor of Abyssinia, 
with Judas Mussolini sitting at 
the table. 

Out of the crucible of all this 
falseness and failure grew the 
monstrosity of Totalitarianism,' 
the idea that the State is every¬ 
thing and can crush the people to 
death if it likes. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford 
rightly says that this- system is 
anti-Christian, denying every 
man’s birthright of freedom, and 
he is bold enough to say that it 
is impossible for any Christian to 
make any terms with a Totali¬ 
tarian government. 


of Chelmsford 

The bishop traces the fall of 
France to the decay of religion, 
and the rise of Germany to the 
birth of a new religion of evil. 
He recalls the vivid saying of a 
. French priest: “ Close the church 
doors in a village and in 20 years 
they will be worshipping beasts. ” 
The vital force of a nation dies 
wh6n faith dies, says Dr Wilson, 
and he speaks plainly enough 
about the flippancy that came 
into our lives between the old war 
and the new war. 

Many of us could draw up a 
list of witnesses to the fact.that 
dignity departed from our lives; 
one witness that Bishop Wilson 
recalls is the horror that came 
over women when they found 
themselves growing old, so that 
they painted themselves to look 
young and their daughters 
painted themselves, (as savages 
used to do) to look common. In 
the picture papers, says’ the 
bishop, a man could not tell the 
mother from the daughter. ■’ 

The bishop has a simple remedy 
for it all; it is that the Church 
must save its own life and so save 
the nation. It must become 
Christian and offer the people a 
simple evangelical service which 
will draw them to it. He believes 
that the Prayer Book, though 
perfectly suited to a trained 
Christian, is too formal for others, 
and that there is room for a 
homely service of hymn-singing 
and simple prayers in the 
language of to-day, with an 
evangelical address on the life 
and teaching of Christ. The only 
hops for the country, he- thinks, 
is in a popular and persistent 
defence of the Christian religion 
which will capture the public 
mind, and in the teaching of 
simple religion to the child in 
such a way that he will know 
what he ought to believe and how 
that belief should affect his life. 







Of course 

JSS/I is the 
Bicycle you 
want your Dad 
to give you J 


f 


■m •. mu i i 

"Tbsa s are scarce 

to day. •• because the 
splendid materials that go int > 
them arc needed for special 
wartime uses ; and of course 
munition workers must have 
first chance of those that are 
being made. We know you 
won’t mind waiting a while for 
your B.S.A.—you’ll find it well 
worth waiting for. A B.S.A. 
stays shiny-new much longer, 
and every single part is per¬ 
fectly finished. 

. You can still have a free catalogue if 
ycu write to ;— 

Dept. H2ib B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM II. 
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HARD 

‘"J’he scene was a small restau¬ 
rant, aqd a ciistonfer was 
heard criticising the pastry. , 

“ Why, young man,” said 
the proprietor, “ I was making 
pastry before you were born.” 

“ Granted,” was the reply. 
“ But why sell it now ? ” 

Something in a Name 

A cheetah played games with a 
Gnu, 

And the times when he won were 
not few. 

Said the Gnu with a sneer, 

“I’m beginning to fear 
That your name. Mister Cheater, 
fits you. ” 

A FLY’S JOURNEY 

JJere is a test for your alertness. 

The answer should be arrived 
at in a few seconds. 

Two motor-cyclists, A and B, 
situated at points 80 miles apart, 
set out to ride toward each other 
at a speed of 40 miles an hour. 
At the moment they, started a- 
fly which was travelling at 60 
miles an hour left A's nose and 
flew toward B. On reaching B it 
turned back to A and so con¬ 
tinued backward and forward 
until A and B met. What dis¬ 
tance did it cover? 

’JHOJ[ 9U0 Jof v.v 

\9\ntt (Q \o Suit/ svai Ajf oi{X ’S9[iut oo 

Author and Editor 

budding author, somewhat 
new, 

His article had signed X Q. 

The editor the essay read. 

And begged he might be X Q Z. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mer¬ 
cury and Saturn are in the 
west; Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the south¬ 
west; and Nep¬ 
tune is ‘in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the, 
sou t'h- e a s t. 
The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 8 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, May 10 . 




SAFETY FIRST 

* ‘ T always look before I 
leap,” 

The prudent Mouse explained, 
‘‘ For in my little lifetime much 
Experience I’ve gained. 

And this has taught me how to 
trick 

A mousetrap when I meet it— 
With a long stick I poke the 
cheese 

Before I start to eat it ! ” 


Retriever 

■pHE golfer had made a perfect 
shot over the crest. As the 
ball rolled on to the green a 
small dog dashed forward and 
seized it. When the golfer 
came in sight he was furious 
and waved his arms excitedly. 

“ Put it down, Toby,” said 
the dear old lady who owned 
the dog. “ The kind gentleman 
will hit it for you again.” 


Jacko is No Artist 



J ACKO and Bouncer were looking for something to do one day when they 
■saw an artist dozing instead of painting. Quietly the two approached 
'and Jacko studied the picture. “ Hm ! ” he grunted. “ Every landscape 
should have some figures introduced ” ; and the young rascal proceeded 
to paint in some of his own. Meanwhile Bouncer found some tubes of paint 
and gave them his attention, with dire results. What happened when the 
artist awoke is entirely another picture,/but Jacko and Bouncer are not 
likely to forget it in a hurry! 


Your Vocabulary 

average town-dweller uses 
between four thousand and 
five Thousand words. Farm 
labourers * and agricultural 
workers only employ nine 
hundred or a thousand. Shake¬ 
speare, in all his writings, used 
well , over . twenty thousand 
different words. 


Go To It 

J)rive the nail aright, boys. 

Hit it on the head; 

Strike with all your might, boys, 
While the iron’s red. 

When you’ve work to do, boys. 

Do it with a will; • 

They who reach the top, boys. 
First must climb the hill. 


BUSY BEE 

^ bee has been known to visit 
twenty-seven flowers in a 
minute. The general average is 
fifteen a minute, and as a bee 
is usually working for eight 
hours a day this means that it 
makes 7200 visits each day. 

Enigma 

J never am bashful with 
courtiers or kings. 

But give every comer as good as 
he brings. 

When consulted my answer is 
usually clear, 

Though I’m apt to be dull if my 
friends are too near. 

If I flatter at times tis in hopes 
. of no fee. 

For, pleased or displeased, tis 
indifferent to me. 

If they smile, so do I; if they 
frown, I’m the same. 

Now read with attention, and tell 
me my name. jojjwi r 

Officious 

r £’HE teacher asked the class to 
give a sentence containing 
the word officious. 

There was silence for a time, 
then up went the hand of a 
bright boy. 

“Yes, Tommy?” queried the 
Teacher. 

~ “Jack and Jill fell in the river 
and cried ‘ Oh, fish us out ’ I ” 

Do You Live at Yeovil ? 

Although Yeovil is situated on 
the River Yeo the name 
originally had nothing to do with 
Yeo. It was spelled Gifla and 
Givele, which come from the Old 
English word gafol, meaning a 
fork, or forked opening. The 
name, no doubt, had reference to 
some local landmark. Later, ow- 
. ing to similarity of sound and the 
■•situation of the town on the Yeo, 
. it was called Yeo-ville, shortened 
to Yeovil. Yeo is from the Irish 
eo, meaning a yew tree. Yeovil, 
therefore, now means the town 
by the river near a yew tree. 
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HIS LAST RHYME 

This is the rhymed will of a 
minor officer of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's Court, one Hunnis. 
po God my soul I do be¬ 
queathe, because it is His 
own, ; 

My body to be laid in grave, 
where to my friends best 
known ; 

Executors I will none make, 
thereby great strife may 
grow. 

Because the goods that I shall 
leave will not pay all I owe. 

lei on Parle Francois 

Le Gland et la Citrouille 

Un paysan etait couchc au pied 
d’un grand chene. Tout en admirant 
le tronc enorme et les branches 
puissantes du monarque de la 
foret, il ne put s’envpecher de pen- 
ser que la Nature avait fait erreur 
en donfiant a ce bel arbe un fruit 
tout petit, le gland. “ De telles 
branches pourraient bien supporter 
des citrouilles,” se dit le paysan. 

Juste a ce moment, un gland se 
detacha de 1’arbre et lui tomba sur 
le nez. I. le sentit a peine, mais il 
fut force d’avouer qu’il aimait 
mieux que ce ne fut une citrouille. 
LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Numerical Enigma 

Levi, evil, live, vile. 

Traveller’s Tale 

The daily increase 
in his journey was 
• four miles. 


ESPERANTO 

is a neutral, simple, international . 
language already in wide use through¬ 
out the world. It develops inter¬ 
national friendship, and its' widespread 
use after the war will help to promote 
better understanding. Prepare your¬ 
self now ; a complete correspondence 
course, including textbook and cor¬ 
rection of exercises, costs only 5s. 
Full particulars free from 

The BRITISH ESPERANTO 
ASSOCIATION Inc., Dept. 
P122, Esperanto House, 
Heronsgate, Rlckmansworth, 
Herts. 
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Mother I Constipated Child needs 


‘California Syrup Of Figs’ 


Boy. I see that people are be¬ 
ginning to talk of children as 
quite/ important beings! They 
even 'talk of a Charter for Child¬ 
ren.' ,• I like that, for I once heard 
a mail say that you should always 
clip, a boy .over the ear because if 
• he wasn’t being mischievous, you 
might be sure he was going to be. 

Man: i think you are entitled, 
as a boy, to gird at those who for¬ 
get that childhood, is soon grown 
out of, and that Children- First 
should be the motto of every 
civilised State. If you want a 
nation to build itself of happy 
bright-eyed citizens' there' is only 
one way, and , that is.' to begin 
with the child. This should not 
fill you with vanity, for it is true 
that a child can make itself, or 
be made, into a perfect nuisance, 
doomed to become a shiftless 
citizen. 

Nor is it necessary for a child 
to. worry itself about its develop¬ 
ment.' Education need not and 
should not be a dull business,' 
turning out little prigs. What 
education should do is to give a 
boy or a girl sound information 
and such 'an acquaintance with 
the lives and accomplishments of 
men and'women of worth as to 
■ inspire them with a 'resolve to 
make, the most of themselves. If 


the youngster is a boy, let him 
learn what a marvellous thing a 
man may' be; if the youngster is 
a girl, 'let her learn how even 
more marvellous a woman may 
be. ' - 

Boy. That all sounds very 
good to me; is the Charter, for 
Children designed to turn ordin¬ 
ary- boys and girls into marvel¬ 
lous men and women? , , 

Man. Yes, for every well- 
cultured human being is marvel¬ 
lous. As I understand it, the 
educators from many of the 
countries who are with us in the 
war have drafted a Charter 
specially devoted to youth, to 
nurture it in freedom, to give it 
the fullest education, with equal 
opportunity for all, to make it 
entitled to proper physical de¬ 
velopment, and to care for its 
spiritual welfare. These are great 
aims, embodying a proper concep¬ 
tion of a. future, governed by what 
is actually made of the new units 
of society, the children. 

Boy. Isn’t it a very slow-pro¬ 
cess,..the reform and improvement 
of a nation by working-on. the 
lives of .‘the young? The nation 
chiefly consists of grown-ups. 

Man. It is true that most of 
the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom have , left schooling far 


behind, which means that most 
of us have not had full oppor¬ 
tunity, or education in its best 
sense. On the other hand, there 
are millions of children actually 
at school, who in the course of a 
short period will have become 
adult, with power to cast a vote 
and the need to take an adult’s 
part not only in producing wealth 
but in .forming the body and soul 
of the society in which they live. 

It is a very obvious thing, but 
how easy it is to forget that the 
passage of twenty years changes a 
boy of ten into a man of thirty, 
charged with great responsi¬ 
bilities to himself and his nation. 
This rapid movement of life is an 
extraordinary thing, and when we 
grasp it we recognise the truly 
vital importance of the Children 
First idea. 

Boy. Is it proposed that all 
the children of all countries are 
to be included in the Charter? 

Man. Yes. the London Confer¬ 
ence, it is true, was attended by 
representatives of the United 
Nations who are with .us in this 
war, but there is no doubt that if 
the movement got well under way 
among our allies it would soon 
spread all over the world, making 
(we may hope) war an impos- 
.sibility. 


Hurry, Mother ! A teaspoonful of 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ' brand 
laxativenowwillsweetenthestomach 
and thoroughly clean the little bowels 
and in a few hours you have, a 
well, playful child again. Even if 
cross, feverish, bilious, constipated 
or full of cold, children love the 


pleasant taste of this gentle, harmless 
laxative. It never gripes or overacts. 

Ask your chemist for ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs,’ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children of all 
ages. 

Mother, be sure to ask for 
‘ CALIFORNIA Syrup of Figs.' 
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